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COBDEN’S EARLIEST POLITICAL 


WRITING. 

Mr. WILLIAM CATHRALL, who was joint- 
editor with Mr. Archibald Prentice of 7'he 
Manchester Times, stated soon after Cobden’s 
death that the great Free Trader was a 
contributor to that newspaper, and wrote 
letters about once a fortnight, which were 
signed ** Libra.” An examination of the file 
in the British Museum has resulted in the 
discovery of only one communication under 
that pseudonym. This was printed in 
The Manchester Times of 27 Sept., 1834, and 
is presumably the earliest of Cobden’s 
political writings; and there is a spice of 
piquancy in the fact that it is a tilt at Zhe 
Times—the journal with which in after life 
he was so frequently in conflict. As a 
matter of curiosity this article may be worth 
reprinting :— 

Tue ‘Times’ AND Lorp BrovuGHam. 
To the Editors of The Manchester Times. 

GENTLEMEN :—I am not anxious to be ranked 
amongst the unqualified admirers of Lord 
Brougham’s political conduct. His has been the 
fate of almost every other great genius—to be 


carried occasionally by the force of conscious 
powers into eccentricities which minds of less 
subtlety can, without difficulty, see and avoid. 
He is not without advantages, however, even in this 
point of view, above the characters of most of the 
public men of this country whose talents entitle 
them to a comparison with him. 

In industry he rivals even Pitt, whilst in his 
comprehensive views of the moral influences of our 
nature he surpasses that time-serving statesman. 
With more than the energy of Burke, he cannot 
become by his enemies charged with the apostacy 
of that great man. Equal in patriotism to the 
liberal and enlightened Fox, he is free from the 
laxity in public and private life which, owing to a 
too great facility of disposition, characterized 
him. Whilst in native and acquired talents the 
subject of my remarks perhaps excels all the three 
eminent names just ema it is doubtful, I think, 
whether in the absolute use and command of his 
powers he can be regarded as equal to either. 

Lord Brougham is the creature of impulse— 
hence springs his weakness. He is the terror of 
his partisans, even in the very act of leading them 
to victory. Hence arise also his tergiversations, 
often so clumsy, that his obtusest antagonist even 
of the tory benches could not equal them. From 
this cause too, arises the —o display which 
the Lord Chancellor has made in the jae of 
Lords, where he has exhibited not merely the want 
of personal i quality which we do not 
prize even in dull men, and never look for in a 
man of genius—but a total absence of that tran- 
quillity or consistency of mind and purpose which 
one would think that the decorous self-respect of 
great talents must ever impart to their possessors. 
I'am led into these remarks whilst referring to a 
series of extraordinary attacks which have lately 
been made in the 7%mes London journal upon the 
reputation of Lord Brougham. Having been an 
attentive reader of that pasta on ps 1 call their 
attacks extraordinary, because they evince a desti- 
tution of even a portion of that energy of mind and 
dexterity of tact which have for upwards of twenty 
years pre-eminently distinguished the conductors 
of that journal. 

It is with no malevolent feeling that I call atten- 
tion to the errors of your metropolitan namesake. 
I believe the country owes much to the Z'imes 
London newspaper, but the Public owes to itself 
the upholding of the integrity and honour of the 
press, which must receive a stigma not easily 
effaced should that journal go unchastised for its 
unprincipled conduct in the case before me. To 
enable your readers to judge clearly of the merits 
of this question, I will give them a few extracts 
from the Zimes—the same Times be it borne in 
mind, and which are to be found within the period 
of eight months in its columns :— 


This misstatement is Persons acquainted 





one of the almost daily 
instances of the mode in 
which the enemies of the 
Lord Chancellor conduct 
their opposition to that 
eminent man. The base- 
ness of it is its antidote. 
It not only does not in- 
jure the object of the 
attack, but it recoils 
with violence on the 


with the furniture of 
Lord Brougham’s mind 
know that it is like the 
specimens of an_ up- 
holsterer’s showroom — 
some piece of every set, 
but nothing in complete- 
ness and arrangement— 
a lumber of fineries, odds 
and ends at once more 
and less than neccessary 
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assailant.— J'imes, 13th, 
January, 1834. 

We had thought that 
the blaze of truth which 
we have thrown upon so 
many of the calumnies 
against the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and by which 
we have exposed their 
baseness and blackness, 
would have overwhelmed 
the authors of them with 
shame and made them 
silent...... 

A more indefatigable— 
a& more painstaking — a 
more punctual judge 
never presided in any 
Court in any period of 
our legal annals. His 
Lordship by his per- 
severing attention, his 
unremitting assiduity, 
aud his unexampled 
regularity, has atforded 
a striking proof that 
talents of the highest 
order and eloquence of 
matchless power can de- 
scend with cheerfulness 
and ease to the mono- 
tonous duties of the most 
laborious and _ patient 
(qy. painful ?) drudgery. 

The dullest fag who 
ever plodded without a 
rel beyond the pale 
of the technicalities of 
his profession never 
worked so hard and so 
constantly as the man 
whom even his enemies 
allow to be endowed 
with the most compre- 
hensive and _ brilliant 
intellect of his age and 
country.—TZimes, March 
18th, 1834. 


to the fitting of any 
one mansion of the 
understanding. — 7'imes, 
August 26, 1834. 

But so it is that what- 
ever happens to be run- 
ning in his head finds 
its way out of his mouth. 
He reminds one of a 
boy in love, taking up 
one thing when he 
wants another, forgetful, 
abrupt, and incapable of 
pursuing an idea or ob- 
serving any coherency or 
congruity in speech or 
action. — Z'imes, Sept. 1, 
1834. 

Apropos of water, and 
slip-slop, and mud, and 
all that, how came our 
friend of the Chronicle 
to declare the impossi- 
bility of washing the 
blackamore white, when 
it was on Saturday—the 
appropriate day for such 
work — scrubbing away 
at ord Brougham’s 
reputation? Was it a 
thought of present ex- 
perience? Did the busi- 
ness on hand compel the 
allusion? Was it an in- 
stance of the subtilty of 
truth, which, like murder, 
will out? One would 
have thought that the 
attempt to wash the 
blackamore white would 
be the last image that 
the Chronicle would ad- 
mit into its defences of 
the Chancellor; but in 
its difficult task the 
thought was uppermost, 
and so out it came.— 
Times, Sept. 2, 1834. 


After reading the above extracts, which certainly 
make even Cobbett’s inconsistencies to blush for 
very modesty, it is natural to inquire the cause of 
so great a change. The public character of the 
Lord Chancellor, to my eye, remains about the same 
as ever—not better, we fear, nor, Heaven be 


praised, much worse. 


There must be some private motive, and the 
Times of September 6th, alluding to this no doubt, 


speaks of its case as similar to that of a loving 
husband or friend who had been treated with 
infidelity or deception by a treacherous wife or 
confidant. The injustice of attempting to sacrifice 
the personal fame of such a person as_the Chan- 
cellor to the personal pique of an individual is 
palpable. But the public has far more interest in 
preserving the press from corruption than in 
upholding the character of Lord Brougham. 

I regard the influence of public opinion, as 
exercised through the press, as the distinguishing 
feature in modern civilization, and which by its 
pureness or degradation nust determine the period 
of existence of civilization itself. This engine of 





good or evil can exist only by the breath of the 
public; and I hold it to be one of the gravest 
duties of the body politic to award wisely its 
suffrages amongst the contending candidates of the 
yeriodical press. Delinquencies like those which 
ave occasioned these remarks can admit but of 
one palliation—the haste with which newspapers 
are of necessity compiled ; but if, fram day to day, 
a journal braves the just current of public opinion 
with self-evident and deliberate falsehoods, or 
affronts its readers by reiterating contradictory 
slanders, then the chastisement should be as 
infallible as it is simple and severe—in the neglect 
and contempt of its readers. IBRA, 
It is difficult for a later age to under- 
stand either the commanding position which 
Brougham once occupied or the swift loss of 
his political influence. Whatever the defects 
or circumstances which led to the disappoint- 
ment of his high hopes, Brougham deserves 
the gratitude of the nation for his legal 
reforms and his advocacy of education. 
Wiuuiam E, A. Axon. 
Manchester. 





PUNCTUATION IN MSS. AND PRINTED 
BOOKS. 
(See 10 S. ii. 301, 462; iv. 144, 262.) 

THE superior figures refer to the illustra- 
tions appended to this article. 

Pal. Soc., i. pl. 182.—Odyssey, dated 1479. 
By John Rhosos of Crete, a calligraphist. 
All iotas and upsilons are apparently double- 
dotted ; whereas a Pausanias by Peter Hyp- 
silas of AZgina, 1497, has no dotted ¢ or v. 
7: 1518, by Damascenos of Crete, has 

oth. 

H. N. Humphreys, ‘ Hist. of the Art of 
Printing,’ plate 34.—A_ parallel Latin and 
Greek Liber Psalmorum, printed in 1481 at 
Venice, shows !. 

Here the Latin has hyphens, dotted 2, and 
full stops. This gives us also one of the 
earliest printed examples of the shapes of 
;=1 and the ? itself. There is probably not 
a comma in the Greek; and the Latin 
interrogation has no hint ofa a. It suggests 
rather the dash, or hyphen, or abbreviating- 
mark with a dot. 

The Middle Temple Library has two 
editions of the same work, the 
Abraham Auenezrac de Criticis Diebus’ 
(bound up with the ‘ Amicus Medicorum’ of 
Jo. Ganivetus), one dated 1496, printed in 
Latin at Lyons by Jo. Trechsal Alemannus ; 
the other, 1550, printed in Latin at Lyons 
by Wil™ Rouillimi. They exhibit the 


* Liber 


varieties of contraction and punctuation 
shown in the parallel columns at 2. 

Ex meis libris.—‘ Stephani Ciceronianum 
Lexicon,’ printed in Latin and Greek in 
1557, at Paris, “ex ofticina H. Stephani,” 
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has modern punctuation, full stops with 
succeeding capital, question mark, no quota- 
tion mark, and the French form of the figure 
5. It has no ecphoneme, even at passages 
where my ‘Cic. Opera’ (Parisiis, apud 
Lefevre bibliopolam, mpcccxxiv.) has it 
regularly, ¢.g., ‘Tuse.,’ ii. 8, “O multa dictu 
gravia perfessu aspera | Que corpore ex- 
antlavi, atque animo pertuli!” Jd7d, ii. 9, 
“© pectora, o terga, 0 lacertorum tori!” So 
yv.l. to same passage. Vulg. “Heu!” (at 
foot-note ) 


1 (Kei o¢ Pot - 
OA ce LOU Kou 
owTnp ALOU. 
/ t 
TIPaA PoBunen - 
Tonal j 
2 14949 
wtl'd 
Paragraph - mark Cc fy capt. 
Many contractions, €9 
4 = quam ; Din = qugn- 


ofilt é : consi mili ter est 





Sion, Kt 73, 2, — ‘ Histoires tragiques,’ 
Bandel. Printed in French at Paris, by Jean 
de Bordeaux, 1572, Hist. Ixv. p. 192 :— 


Que feray ie doc......? 
Ah heureuse Cleopatre, de...... ! 
Bien fortunee Sophoniste, de......! 


Which brings ! back to 1572. 

‘Ciceronis et Demosthenis Sententic’ 
(Sion, K. 83, 1), also at Paris by Hieronym. 
de Mornef, brings ! and ? further back to 
1567. 


See at end of same volume ‘Platonis 


(D) ominus illn- 
minatio meP a& 
faluator mer. 
Autem time - , 


bo: 
1550 


No paragr.<mark bul paragraphs 


eg/n new Lines. 


Few contractions : ’ 


neq; 2 Medic? 
= 


Punctuation by colon aud pe! Punel? by per vod poll'd by pee, 


follid by minuscule 
; does nol occur p but “— 
ne | = and 

lohannis abbrev foh:. 


er lohan. 
Note. Invariable order io ia 


Abbreviating- marks used 
2 2 Gn vb’ = vel, 


Gothic type Adar (x) usecl 
Numerals: 4", 7=7. 


Nohewerthy 








alse comma and colon. 


5 used in neg; ef. 


& (mod. form and size) 


Roman fype used, 


Numerals : > 5) ile 
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Gemme,’ p. 20, “Soc. Pape! 6 Alcibiades, 
quo pressus es morbo ?” 

Sion College Library. —‘ Peregrinationes 
in Indiam,’ De Bry. _ Printed in German 
type and language at “Franckfurt am Mayn,” 
April, 1598. Punctuation: / for comma, 
semicolon, and full stop, except at end of 
a paragraph or a group of sentences, when 
the point on the line is used. The distinc- 
tion is hard to see. Perhaps it would be 
true to say that the full stop is used, though 
not so frequently as now. /= ; very frequent. 
Ae Kamen sie ans Risz Eck / von dannen 
fuhren sie den...... OS weed der See Mappen 
Insulen / Stitten und Volcker /” 

Note also ‘‘...... Geruffen: Wer da?” 
No! found. ‘‘ Johann” so written. 

Sion Library. —‘ Peregrinationes in Indiam: 
India Orientalis,’ De Bry. Printed in Latin 
at Frankfort (“ Francoforti”), 1607. We 
have the two forms of &, viz, & in the 
roman, and ° in the italic. There are three 
question marks 4. The abbreviation marks 
are two, e., aliisq. ; in roman, and ° in italic. 
The punctuation has commas and periods 
only. The diphthong @ is represented as °. 

Sion.—KAnpevros AAeé...... Opera. Printed 
in Latin and Greek (parallel) at Paris (Typis 
Regiis) in 1641. Has throughout full modern 
punctuation in Latin and Greek ; parentheses 
also. Italics are used for quotations, no 
quotation marks. No exclamation is found. 
The Greek is very ligatured. ‘‘...... tuum, 
6 Rex. = 6 dva, so that there is probably 
no use of ! in the book. desil 7 

Sion, from Archbishop Tenison. — Bible. 
Printed in Latin at Venice in 1650. At 
Ps. exxxix. 17 there is no mark of interro- 
gation nor of exclamation ; nor at Ixxxiv., 
last verse (“ beat’ homo qui sperat in te”). 
The punctuation is by colons and periods. 

Sion.—Bible. Printed in ‘‘ Romansch ” in 
1679. Has a few ecphonemes(!). They, like 
the ?, are small in stature, and quite straight 
and simple (!). I find them in Ps, lxxxiv., 
last verse, and Ps. cxxxix. 17 (or the next 
verse). 

A 1485 Latin Bible has nothing in 
Ps, cxxxix. 

Sion, Kf 71, 4.—‘God’s Revenge.’ Printed 


366. a & ~ oF 
5 6 


4, g 








London, 1688. Has ! of this shape, and ! in 
italics, both thickened upwards. See p. 137. 

Sion, K 87, 0.—‘ Epithetorum [oan. Ravisii 
Op. Printed Basle, 1602. “ Joan.” occurs as 
abbreviation in title-page and on page of 
index in italic. 

Ex meis libris. —‘ Taciti Opera.’ Printed at 
Edinburgh (‘‘Typ® Acad°”), 1805. Has no 
ecphoneme that I could find, though it 
has ‘f” quotation marks and the modern 
punctuation. 

My ‘ Dionysii De Antiq. Orat.,’ printed in 
Latin and Greek, at the Clarendon Press, 
1781, has the ecphoneme, though rarely. I 
certainly saw one. 

The Times, 6 November, 1805, has several. 

F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit. 
(To be continued.) 


The following, from ‘Das Rituale von 
St. Florian aus dem zwélften Jahrhundert,’ 
published at Freiburg by Herder, 1904, 
illustrates the remarks of Dr. Foat at 
10 §. ii. 301 :— 

** Als Interpunktionen gebraucht der Schreiber 
das Kolon, den Punkt, das Komma und das Frage- 
zeichen. Das Kolon, in der mittleren Hihe der 
Buchstaben stehend (-), dient sowohl als Trennungs- 
zeichen ohne Riicksicht auf Satzteile als auch zur 
Abtrennung kiirzerer Satzteile. Der Punkt steht 
auf der Linie am Fusse der Buchstaben (.) und 
bezeichnet das Ende eines Satzes oder auch eine 
Abkiirzung, z. B. 7 (Per). Sehr oft wird das 
Komma angewendet, ein schriig von rechts nach 
links gerichtetes Ausrufungszeichen (/). Endlich 
gebraucht der Schreiber das Fragezeichen, ein 
Zirkum flex iiber dem Kolon 8,” 


Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


Is there not an omission in Dr. Foat's 
explanation of the long s (10 S. ii. 302, 
No. 9)? He says: ‘‘The tall form is the 
cae of our s of ordinary script,” &c. 
Should not attention be called to the fact 
that in MSS. down to a comparatively recent 
period, when two s’s came together, the first 
was written with a long and the second with 


a short s? W. S. B. H. 





ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10 §, iv. 1, 81, 162, 224, 483; v. 84, 202, 343, 
424, 442, 463, 484.) 

I CONCLUDE my illustrations of Marlowe's 
indebtedness to Primaudaye, and with them 


| this series of articles on Greene’s prose 


works. 
‘*But he not long after spoiled the new 
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King, weakened and subdued the whole 
Kingdom of Persia.”—‘t Tamburlaine. Why 
then, Theridamas, I[’ll first assay To get the 
Persian Kingdom for myself ; Then thou for 
Parthia ; they for Scythia and Media...... 
[Alarms of battle within. Then enter 
Cosroe wounded]...... Cosroe. Barbarous and 
bloody Tamburlaine, Thus to deprive me of 
my crown and life!...... {[Dies. Tamburlaine 
takes Cosroe’s crown. ]...... Tamburlaine. Who 
think you now is King of Persia? All. 
Tamburlaine ! Tamburlaine !” (II. v. 81-3 and 
II. vii. 1-2, 56-7.) 

‘“*And when he saw himselfe Captain of 
an army of 400,000 horsemen, and 600,000 
footmen.”—“ Soldan of Egypt. Villain, I tell 
thee were that Tamburlaine As monstrous 
as Gorgon, prince of hell The Soldan would 
not start a foot from him. But speak, what 
power hath he? Messenger. Mighty lord, 
Three hundred thousand men in armour clad, 
upon their prancing steeds...... Five hun- 
dred thousand footmen threatening shot, 
Shaking their swords” (IV. i. 17-25). This 
is an odd reduction for Marlowe to make. 
In Part II. ‘“‘six hundred thousand valiant 
fighting men” appears in Act III. sc. v. ina 
different connexion. 

“He made warre with Baiazet, emperor 
of the Turkes, overcame him in battel, and 
tooke him prisoner.”—“ Bajazeth......We hear 
the Tartars and the eastern thieves Under 
the conduct of one Tamburlaine, Presume a 
bickering with your emperor...... Hie then, 
my basso, fast to Persia ; Tell him thy lord, 
the Turkish emperor......Wills and com- 
mands,” &ec. (III. i. 2-27), “ Zamburlaine. 
Baso, by this thy lord and master knows 
I mean to meet him in Bithynia...... Alas, 

oor Turk! his fortune is too weak 

encounter with the strength of Tambur- 
laine......[They sound to the battle within] 
seieee Bajazeth flies and he pursues him. 
The battle is short, and they enter ; Bajazeth 
is overcome.] Z'amburlaine. Now, King of 
bassoes, who is conqueror? azaj. Thou, 
by the fortune of this damned foil...... Zabina. 
Though he be prisoner, he may be ransom’d. 


Tamburlaine. Not all the world shall ransom 
Bajazeth ” (II. iii, 1-2, 6-7, 188, 219-13, 
231-2). 


“He obtained also a great victorie against 
the Souldan of Egypt and the King of 
Arabia.”—“ Soldan. Awake, ye men of Mem- 
his! hear the clang Of Scythian trumpets... 
he rogue of Volga holds Zenocrate, The 
Soldan’s daughter” (IV. i. 1-2, 4-5). “[Enter 
Soldan of Egypt, King of Arabia, Capolin, 
and Soldiers with streaming colours.] Soldan. 
::;To tame the pride of this presumptyous 





beast, Join your Arabians with the Soldan’ 

ower......Now, Tamburlaine, the mighty 
Soldan comes, And leads with him the great 
Arabian King” (IV. iii. 15-16, 63-4). 
** Techelles. The Soldan and the Arabian 
King together March on _ us.”......[They 
sound to the battle within ; and Tambur- 
laine enjoys the victory: after which the 
King of Arabia enters wounded...... Dies...... 
Re-enter Tamburlaine, leading the Soldan.] 
(V. i. 199-200, 406, 435.)* 

‘*This good successe...... accompanied him 
always...... he ended his days amongst his 
children, as a peaceable governor of innu- 
merable contries.”—This brings us to the 
close of the Second Part, where Tambur- 
laine’s last speech begins: ‘“ Farewell, my 
boys ! my dearest friend, farewell.” But he 
was hardly to be called a peaceable governor, 
since he was advancing to the conquest of 
India. None of the materials of the Second 
Part are in Primaudaye. 

“But that eerie 2 Baiazet, who had 
conquered before so many peoples, and 
ake ued innumerable cities.”—“* Bajazeth...... 
the Turkish emperor, Dread lord of Afric, 
Europe, and Asia, Great king and conqueror 
of Grecia” (III. i. 21-3). ‘* Bajazeth. Now 
shalt thou feel the force of Turkish arms, 
Which lately made all Europe quake for 
fear” (III. iii. 1383-4). “Ended his dayes in 
an iron cage, wherein — prisoner, and 
overcome with grief to see his wife shame- 
fully handled, in waiting at Tamburlaine’s 
table with hir gowne cut,” &c.—“ Tamburlaine. 
Come bind them both and one lead in the 
Turk: The Turkess let my love’s maid lead 
away” (III. iii. 266-7)......“[Enter Tambur- 
laine...... two Moors drawing Bajazeth in a 
cage, and Zabina following him]” (LV. ii. 1) 
crore Zabina. Unworthy king...... that never 
saw an emperor Before thou met my husband 
in the field, Being thy captive, thus abuse 
his state, Keeping his kingly body in a cage. 
Tamburlaine. Zenocrate, look better to 
your slave. Zenocrate. She is my hand 
maid’s slave......Chide her, Anippe. Anzppe 
Let these be warnings...... Or else I swear to 
have you whipt stark nak’d (LV. ii. 56-74) 
Tamburlaine...... How now, Zenocrate! doth 
not the Turk and his wife make a goodly 
show at a banquet?” (IV. iv. 59-60.) 

“This unfortunate Turke beate his head 
so often agaynst the cage, that he ended his 
lyfe.”—“*[Attendants bring in Bajazeth in 


eeeeee 





* In both Dyce’s and Bullen’s Marlowe the head- 
lines of Act V. intimate that it is divided into two 
scenes. But it is not in the text, and Bullen’s 
line-numbers, which I am _ using, run throughout, 
The scene badly needs division, 
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his cage, followed by Zabina......Exeunt all 
except Bajazeth and Zabina)...... Bajazeth. 
O dreary engines of my loathed sight,...... 
Why feed ye still on day’s accursed beams ? 
eS: You see my wife, my queen and emperess 
caapee Now thrown to rooms of black abjection, 
Smeared with blots and basest drudgery, 
And villainess to shame...... O poor Zabina ! 
O my queen, my queen! Fetch me some 
water for my burning brain...... [Exit Zabina] 
Bajazeth. Now, Bajazeth, abridge thy baneful 
days, And beat the brains out of thy con- 
quer'd head, Since other means are all 
forbidden me......[He brains himself against 


his cage.]” (V. i. 200, 213, 259-76, 285-7, 
304.) 

From Primaudaye, chap. xxiii. p. 253: 
“The Great Tamburlaine ...... used farre 


greater and more barbarous severitie towards 
Baiazet, Emperour of the Turks, whome, 
after he had overcome him and made him 
his prisoner, he caused to be ledde about 
with him in a cage wheresoever he went, 
ee him onely with the crums that fell 
under his table."—“‘[They put him into the 
cage.] Bajazeth. Is this a place for mighty 
Bajazeth? Confusion light on him that 
helps thee thus ! Zamburlaine. There, whiles 
he sh shall Bajazeth be kept ; And where 
I go be thus in triumph drawn ; And thou 
his wife shalt feed him with the scraps My 
servitors shall bring thee from my board” 
(IV. ii. 82-8). ‘‘ Zamburlaine......Feed, you 
slave ; thou mayst think thyself happy to 
be fed from my trencher. Sajazeth...... 


Unless I eat, I die. Zabina. Eat, Bajazeth ; 
let us live in spite of them...... Tamburlaine. 


Here, Turk, wilt thou havea clean trencher ? 
Baj. Ay, tyrant, and more meat” (IV. iv. 
94-105). 

** And whensoever he tooke horse he used 
his bodie for an advauntage.” — “ 7’ambur- 
laine...... But, villain, thou that wishest this 
to me, Fall prostrate on the low disdainful 
earth, And be the footstool of great Tambur- 
laine, That I may rise into my royal throne 
goneee stoop, villain, stoop ...... [Tamburlaine 
gets up on him into his chair)” (IV. ii. 
12-15, 22, 29). “Zamburlaine. Bring out 
my footstool. [They take Bajazeth out of 
the cage]” (IV. ii. 1). ‘ Zamburlaine...... 
And now, my footstool, if I lose the field, 
You hope of liberty......Pray for us, Bajazeth: 
we are going. [Exeunt all except Bajazeth 
and Zabina.] Bajazeth. Go, never to return 
with victory...... Sharp forked arrows light 
7 thy horse...... Or roaring cannons sever 
all thy joints, Making thee mount as high as 
eagles soar” (V. i. 209-24). The force of these 
lines is lost without the knowledge that 





Tamburlaine mounts his horse from off his 
footstool, or advantage, Bajazeth. 

It seems probable that Marlowe was 
attracted by Primaudaye’s summary, and 
that he bore it in mind and made exact and 
legitimate use of it when turning to fuller 
sources of information. There are a few of 
the translator’s expressions word for word 
in the drama. But it is quite certain that 
Greene helped himself plents manibus, in a 
most ignoble fashion, from this little-known 
author. 

I find, from the essay in Zhe Academy, 
previously referred to, that two principal 
points in Marlowe’s treatment of his subject 
are not to be found in Mexia :— 

‘*Perondinus alone speaks of Bajazet’s wife as 
caused not only, as Chalcocondylos says, to serve 
the wine to the conqueror, but to do so with the 
additional ignominy devised by the Tacitean 
Tiberius; this is Marlowe’s version also.”— 
Academy, 20 Oct., 1883 

It is also Primaudaye’s version. And the 
other point :— 

‘His death, too, is finally brought about in 
Perondinus, not as Cambinus, and most of the 
Italians say, after a long course of perambulation 
in the cage, still less, as Cuspinian reports, after 
release from it, but by dashing himself against the 
iron bars in indignation at fis treatment. This 
dramatic version is Marlowe’s also.” —Academy. 

And it is Primaudaye’s exactly. So that 
Marlowe gleaned much, perhaps, before he 
began to ransack for Latin authorities. We 
may also attach considerable weight to the 
apposite date at which T. Bowes’s transla- 
tion appeared—the year or thereabouts 
preceding that of ‘ Tamburlaine.’ 

What was the accepted view of Timour’s 
career, in England, at the date of T. Bowes’s 
translation of Primaudaye, who appears to 
have first called him Tamburlaine? At that 
very date (1586) Puttenham was writing 
‘The Arte of English Poesie,’ which was 

rinted in 1589. On p. 119 of Arber’s reprint 
1e says :— 

‘Yet is it no more allowable then it were to 
beare the device of Z'amerlan, an Emperour in 
Tartary, who gave the lightning of heaven, 
with a posie in that language these worde, 
Ira Dei, which also appeared well to answer 
his fortune. For from a sturdie shepeheard he 
became a most mighty Emperour, and with his 
innumerable great armies desolated so many 
countreyes and people, as he might justly be called 
[the wrath of God]. It appeared also by his strange 
ende: for in the midst of his greatnesse and 
nee a F he died sodainly and left no child or 

inred for a successour to so large an Empire, nor 
any memory after him more then of his great 
puissance and crueltie.” 

This view emphasizes to the full the agree- 
ment of Marlowe with Primaudaye. 


H. ©, Hart. 
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“ CHart.”—Chart is well known as a Kent 
and Surrey place-name, as in the case of 
Brasted Chart. The ‘ English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ explains it as meaning a rough 
common, overrun with gorse, broom, and 
bracken ; and tells us that in the Vale of 
Homesdale a wood is frequently termed a 
chart or chart-land. 

The corresponding Anglo-Saxon word is 
ceart, cert, or cert, not given in the dic- 
tionaries. 

In a Kentish charter dated 799, printed in 
Birch, ‘Cart. Saxon.,’ i. 411, there is a 
reference to certain lands near Charing, 
among which is “Selebertes ceart.” There 
is still a Little Chart near Charing railway- 
station. 

In the same volume, p. 480, we have a 
reference to ‘‘silua que dicitur cert.” And 
again, at p. 509, a piece of land is described 
near Kemsing, in Kent: ‘‘ab aquilone 
Scorham, silba similiter qui dicitur cert ab 
occidente...... in oriente Cymesinges cert,” 
&e. ; «e., ‘‘on the north is Shoreham, like- 
wise a wood which is called chart on the 
west......in the east is Kemsing’s chart.” 
Here we are told, twice over, that a wood 
was called cert or cert, at any rate in Kent. 
We may therefore add to our A.-S. dictionaries 
the forms ceart, cert, cert, as being old 
Kentish terms for a chart or a wood. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


St. MicHaet’s Cuurcu, BurLeicH STREET. 
(See ante, p. 181.)—The fabric and site of the 
above church were sold by auction at the 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, by Messrs. Deben- 
ham, Tewson & Co., on Tuesday, 27 March, 
for 20,500. The sale was made without 
reserve, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
having given the auctioneers a free hand. 
I was in the building a few days before 
the sale, and found the interior entirely 
gutted, the pewing having been removed, 
with the fittings, pulpit, chancel rails, 
altar, reading desk, lectern, and organ, 
and stored away for use in the new church 
which is to be erected at Sutton Court, 
Chiswick. The east window is also designed 
for the new structure. The Raimondi tablet 
has been taken to St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, and placed on the staircase in the 
vestibule at the west end. The tablet to the 
memory of Queen Victoria will be placed in 
the new church, as also will the one relating 
to the oaken chancel screen presented by 
Mrs. Parrish. Zhe Daily Telegraph of 8 June 
stated that “ workmen have now commenced 
the demolition of St. Michael’s Church, Bur- 
leigh Street, Strand.” 








With reference to the dedication of the 
new church, which is to be the same as that 
of the old, to St. Michael, might it not be 
desirable to perpetuate the locality of the 
old church dedicating the new one 
to St. Michael Burleigh? It will be re- 
membered that this practice was freely 
followed in times of old in the City of 
London where the names of benefactors and 
other matters of local interest were used, 
and are still maintained as part of the title. 
In this case something of the kind is surely 
needed, as the church at Bedford Park, only 
a short distance away, is dedicated tothe same 
saint. St. Michael Burleigh, Sutton Court, 
would thus save some confusion, and in no 
way be out of order. 
W. E. Harvanp-OX.ey. 
Westminster. 


“Rac,” “Raccmnc”: “ Brimer,” “ Bri- 
MADE.” — La Tunisie Francaise, 29 Avril, 
contained the following :— 

* Laffaire des brimades.—Londres.—On se rap- 
pelle le cas de brimades qui s’était produit ilya 
quelques temps au camp d’Aldershot, ott un officier 
avait été soumis 4 de graves vexations de la 
Lofficier brimé 


part de plusieurs camarades...... 
quittera définitivement ’armée.” 
Littré (1876) had :— 
“ Brimade. Argot des écoles militaires. Action 


de brimer.” } Whe 
** Brimer. Dans l’argot des écoles militaires, se 


dit des anciens qui soumettent les nouveaux venus 
& toutes sortes d’épreuves plus ou moins 
pénibles.” 

In Alfred Delvau’s ‘Dictionnaire de la 
Langue Verte,’ nouvelle édition (not dated : 
I bought a new copy in Paris in 1895), 
appears :— 

** Brimade, mauvaise plaisanterie,—dans l’argot 
des troupiers qui se plaisent 4 jouer des tours aux 


conscrits.” ; ‘ ; 
‘* Brimer, faire subir & un conscrit des épreuves 


désagréables — qu’il peut toujours s’épargner en 
n’épargnant pas te vin & ses camarades.”’ 

Barrére in ‘Argot and Slang,’ 
gives :— 

* Brimade (military), euphemism for bullying ; 
practical and often cruel jokes perpetrated at the 
military school of Saint-Cyr at the expense of the 
newly joined.” 

He gives an example which occurred at an 
English garrison town, but he does not 
suggest ‘“‘ragging” as the English for 
brimade. (He gives “ Brimer, to indulge in 
brimades.”) 

In his and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang, 
Jargon, and Cant,’ 1890, appears :— 

TO TAG vsveee (English provincial), to abuse, 
slander. At English Universities to annoy, hustle. 
For other signification vide Ballyrag, its synonym.” 


1887, 
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“Rag” and “ragging” are given in ‘The 
English Dialect Dictionary,’ but neither 
there nor in ‘Slang, Jargon, and Cant’ is 
there any mention of military bullying as 
specially involved in the words. 

I am inclined to think that the words as 
now used in military slang are comparatively 
new—say, ten to fifteen years old. 

The only French and English dictionary in 
which I have found érimer and brimades 
(plural) is that of John Bellows. It gives 
‘to fag” and ‘fagging” as the translations 
— erroneously, I think. 

Rogvert PIERPOINT. 


Ricuarp Townsenp’s Eprtarn. — In his 
will, dated 6 April, 1684, proved at London 
11 August following (P.C.C. 108 Hare), 
Richard Townsend, of Rowell, co. Gloucester, 
left the following directions, which seem to 
deserve a place in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

‘IT desire to be buryed in and Gyteing Church- 
yard within a Tombe raised about an Ell from the 
ground with a Faire Tomb stone......and this in- 
scription—Here lyeth the body of Rich: Townsend, 
gent. who departed this life the day and yeare 
specifyed. I recon I am fifty nine yeares of the 
eighth of March One thousand six hundred eighty 
three, I would have these words sett upon the 
Tombe stone : 

Hee liv’d while age agreed to beare him to his 

Grave 

In this Sepulcher as his own dying words did crave 

In pence then rest his Earthly mortall Dust 

Til ro raise the Dead and glory crowne the 

ust 

His Life our Copy writt his Death Mortality 

By life and death amend to live eternally. 
- GrorcE F. T. SHERWwoop. 
50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


JoHun, Lorp Trevor.—At the entrance of 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is a fine marble bust on which is inscribed 
“Lord Trevor,” who was presumably educated 
at that college. He was the second son of 
Thomas, Lord Trevor of Bromham (one of the 
twelve peers created by Queen Anne in one 
day), was a Welsh judge, and died in 1764. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Steele, and had an only daughter, 
who was born an idiot. Two of his brothers, 
Robert and Richard, are known to have been 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
were subsequently Fellows of All Souls 
College. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


BioomsBury’s Famous Housss. (See 10'S. 
ii. 425.)—-The Duke of Bedford is doing a 
good work on his estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Bloomsbury by marking houses of 
note with a special tablet. Such tablets 


have been recently placed on Nos. 100-102, 





Great Russell Street, commemorating Top- 
ham Beauclerk and Lady Diana Beauclerk ; 
on No. 54, Gower Street, the home of Sir 
Samuel Romilly ; on No. 31, Bloomsbury 
Square, the residence of Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
the well-known Chief Librarian of the British 
Museum ; and on No.67, Russell Square, where 
Lord Loughborough resided. It is stated 
that the Duke of Bedford has undertaken 
this work, if not at the suggestion of the 
London County Council, certainly with its 
concurrence, so it is pleasing to record that 
these and any future tablets in the Blooms- 
bury district will be included in the official 
handbook of the Council, entitled ‘Indication 
of Houses of Historical Interest,’ a useful 
reference volume. 
W. E. Harvanp OXLEY. 
Westminster. 


@uerics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Joun Dyer, of Bristol, England, b. 1717, 
d. 1758 (?), m. Ann Thompson, 1748 ; she was 
b, 1722, and d. 1827, aged 105 years. Issue: 
John, b. 1750, went to London, prospered in 
business, d. unmarried; Ann, b. 1753, m. 
Count Adam Fossey (Fossi), of France, and 
lived and died there ; and Sam., b. 8 Oct., 
1756, bound by his mother to a school for 
seven years, then bound by her to a 
merchant, Breckinridge, with whom he came 
to America in 1770. He fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War as ‘‘ Assistant Commissary ” 
and ‘Superintendent of Military Stores’” ; 
m. Celia Bickley, d.of Sir Francis Bickley, Bt., 
of Hanover Co., Va., in 1787; died at his 
house, Plain Dealing, Albemarle Co., Va., 
24 Dec., 1839. Issue: Wm. H., Sam., John, 
Ann, Francis B., Eliza, and Robert. Can any 
one tell me who the father of John Dyer of 
of 1717 was? Please send any reply to 

JoHN Rankin Dyer. 

Webster Grove, St. Louis Co., Mo., U.S.A. 


‘Sussex Drinkinc-Sona.’—In Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc’s ‘Sussex Drinking-Song’ (the best 
thing of its kind, I venture to think, since 
Bishop Still's in the English language) 
occur the following lines :— 

There is a good brew in Amberley too, 
And by the Bridge also. 
Where is “the Bridge”? Probably it is 
familiar to the South-Saxons, of whom I 
have not the honour to be one. Two of the 
places celebrated, Hazlemere and Guildford, 
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are not in Sussex, but in Surrey. Observe 
that my query is of practical, as well as 
literary, interest. 

To any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who would 
like to make the acquaintance of this song I 
shall be pleased to send a copy on receipt of 
@ postcard. H. K. St. J. S. 

1, Glebe Road, Bedford. 


FiLorat Emsiems or Countrizs.—I shall 


be glad if readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can supply a & 


complete list of the floral emblems considered 
to be appropriated to each country in Europe, 
adding those also which are appropriated to 
other countries in the world, or indicate 
where such information can be found. 

F. pe H 


‘*MOTHER OF DEAD pocs.” — In Carlyle’s 
‘Reminiscences,’ edited by Froude, this 
pee occurs thrice, and seems used of 

ndon. In vol. i. p. 257 Carlyle speaks of 
De Quincey as *‘ launched so into the literary 
career of ambition and mother of dead dogs.” 
Similarly in vol. ii. p. 54 he says of Jeffrey, 
“ plunged on the sudden into such a mother 
of (gilt) dead dogs.” Thirdly, in vol. ii. p. 239 
he describes “one Parsons” as “swimmin 
as for dear life in a mere ‘mother of dea 
dogs.’” 

Again, in ‘Carlyle’s Life in London,’ by 
Froude, vol. i. p. 196, in a letter dated from 
Chelsea, Carty le says of himself: “I take 
mostly to the lanes and the fields, such as 
they are, ‘grieving by the shore of the 
mother of dead dogs.’” Here, as in the 
third example given above, a quotation 
seems indicated. 

What does Carlyle mean by this phrase as 
applied to the metropolis, if I am right in 
supposing that reference? and if a quota- 
tion, what is its source? C. L. F. 


“SunKEN Lanp or Bus.”—In the table of 
‘Doubtful Shoals’ given in ‘The North 
Atlantic Pilot’ appears that of the “Sunken 
Land of Bus.” I am desirous of knowing 
the authority for the entry and its meaning, 
interest being in the fact that in the neigh- 
bourhood a submerged mountain has lately 
_— discovered by the soundings of a cable 
ship. : 


WHEELS INSTEAD OF FeeEt.—In a novel, 
the scene of which is laid in America, there 
is a character who thinks that man should 
have been made with wheel extremities in 

lace of feet. He makes much fun of this 

umorous idea. Can any reader supply the 
name of the novel? It was read many years 
ago. Is there one of Fenimore Cooper’s 
with such a character ? SIGMA. 





Norto Sea Bussre.—In The Weekly 
Journal, or British Gazetteer, for 25 January, 
1724, appeared the following :— 

“Francis Cawood, Projector of the North Sea 
Bubble, who some time ago made his Escape, was 
retaken last week, and is now charged in Custody 
of the Marshal of the King’s Bench, in order to 
receive his sentence this Term, upon being con- 
victed in Trinity Term, 1721, by acting in Contempt 
of a late Act of Parliament, intituled An Act for 
better securing certain Powers and Privileges, 

c 


The South Sea Bubble we all know; but 


what was the North Sea Bubble ? 
PoLiTICIAN. 


‘Poor Forks’ Srarrs.”—In the fragmen- 
tary records of a —_ parish, prior to the 
Great Fire, are several references to a some- 
what mysterious structure known by this 
name. Thus the earliest extant parish 
account (1566) has the entry :— 

“It’m, receyved of Rycharde Storye for one 
Quarter’s rente for the Bell and one other tene- 
ment therunto next adioynynge, and one chamber 
above the poore ffolke’s stayres, xxx*.” 

Something of the nature of an alms- 
house is doubtless meant, but I have not 
encountered the expression elsewhere, and 
shall be glad of expert opinion upon it. 

The following item occurs in the accounts 
for 1647/8 :— 

‘* Paid to the Eight Almes folkes of this parrish, 
received of Mr. Howell's executor, for arrerages of 
rent of a paire of staires taken out of the Almes- 


howses, 4°.” 
Witutram McMurray. 


Ho.tpicn on CrowLanp AppBey. —I have 
a somewhat rare book :— 

‘The History | of | Crowland Abbey, | digested 
from the | Materials collected by Mr. Gough | and 
published in Quarto in 1783 and 1797: | including 
an abstract of | the Observations of Mr. Essex, | 
respecting the | Ancient and Present State of the 
Abbey, | and the origin and use of | The Triangular 
Bridge. | ‘ Nihil scriptum miracula causa.’ —Tac. 
To which is added, | An Appendix, | concerning 
the rise and progress of the | Pointed Architecture, 

| from the Essays collected by Mr. Taylor. | 
Stamford : | Printed and published by J. Drakard : 
| and sold in London by Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy; Nichols and Co.: | Longman, Hurst and Co. ? 
Sherwood and Co.: and Simpkin and Marshall | 
1816.” 

The “Advertisement” is signed by the 
author, Benjamin Holdich, and was written 
or compiled to “show up” the errors of 
previous writers. Was there a reply by any 
of the writers to whom Holdich refers? 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


ARKLE: NezILson. —On 23 March, 1705, 
John Arkle married Grissell Neilson at 
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Roberton, Lanark. Both parties were then 
described as of Roberton, though I have 
some reason to think that John Arkle was 
afterwards a merchant of Leith. 

I should be glad if any of your readers 
can give me information respecting the 
parentage of either of the above parties. 
The Roberton registers begin only in 1690, 
and are therefore of no use. Please reply 
direct. A. H. ARKLE. 

Elmhurst, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


ARISTOPHANES’s ‘ Wasps.’ — The following 
saying: ws ey® tokAdy axovcas olda Opiwy 
tov vodov, Erasmus of Rotterdam translates 
as “Thriorum ego strepitum audivi com- 
plurium.” What are the corresponding 
proverbs in modern Western tongues ? 

| a ee 


Burney Famity.—I should be very glad 
of any information respecting the parentage 
of Dr. William Burney, founder of the Royal 
Naval and Military Academy, Gosport, born 
1762, died February, 1832, author of ‘ Naval 
Heroes’ and similar works. What relation 
(if any) was he to the celebrated Dr. Charles 
Burney, author of the ‘History of Music’ 
(1726-1814)? I believe the former had five 
sons, the fifth being the Rev. Edward Burney, 
head master of the Academy (vide Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxonienses’), who died August, 
1888, and the eldest Capt. James Burney, R.N., 
who died at Teddington, 30 October, 1884, 
aged ninety-one. Who were the other three 
sons ? J. A. N. 


AMERICA v. UNITED States. —I observe 
that Zhe Times and The Daily Telegraph speak 
of the “ United States Ambassador.” Can any 
reader inform me when the phrase was 
substituted for ‘‘ American Ambassador ”? 
There is a tradition that the calling cards of 
the late John Hay bore the inscription “the 
American Ambassador”—a phrase for the 
use of which he was much criticized. But 
the use in this way of the word American 
is English in its origin. Dr. Johnson’s 
pamphlet is entitled ‘Taxation no Tyranny : 
a Reply to the Address and Resolutions of 
the American Congress.’ I do not defend 
the word, but the history of the growth of 
and change in the usage ought to be put on 
record. Dewitt MILLER. 

Philadelphia. 

[The substitution was “the other way.’ The 
envoy of ‘‘the United States of America” was 
until recently officially called ‘‘ the Minister of the 
United States” or ‘tthe United States Minister.” 
Recently the United States took diplomatic action 
to substitute the name “America” for ‘‘ United 
States of North America.” There is strong Canadian 





objection to the new term, but it has had official 
recognition in this country, and we now can, if we 
please, say without voy = “the American 
Ambassador.” See also 9° 8. x. 110, 266. ] 


“ Minority WAITER.”—What is the mean- 
ing of this expression in the following 
quotation ?— 

“‘T told Thomas that your Honour had already 
inlisted five disbanded chairmen, seven minority 
waiters, and thirteen billiard-markers.”—Sheridan, 
‘Rivals,’ II. i. 

Two suggestions have been offered in 
'N. & Q’ (6 S. xi. 56, 391): first, that 
‘‘minority waiters” are waiters out of =~ 
the expression being derived from the House 
of Commons; and, second, that the term 
designates the *‘ extraordinary tide-waiters,” 
who received no salary, but only 3s. a day 
when employed. I cannot see that either of 
these explanations is probable: on either 
supposition the use of the word minority 
appears arbitrary. Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 





Bey lies ° 


SANTORIN AND ST. IRENE. 
(10 S. v. 468.) 


See Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of Saints,’ 
third edition (1882), edited by Dr. Jessopp: 

“St. Irene of Portugal, Virgin Martyr. Her 
day is 20 Oct., AD. 653. Represented as stabbed 
with a dagger (Castrier). 

“St. Irene, Virgin Martyr. Her we 5 April, 
and she lived in the first century. Represented 
with idols at her feet (‘Ikonographie’), with a 
horse near her (‘Attrib. der Heil’). Holding a 
sword (7b.).”’ 

In Baring-Gould'’s ‘Lives of the Saints 
(1873), under **SS. Agape, Chionia, and 
Irene, Virgin Martyrs,’’ we find that their 
united day was 3 April, although Irene had 
a special feast day of her own upon 5 April. 
This authority gives the date of their exist- 
ence as A.D. 290, and devotes three and a half 
pages to this trio of sisters, of whom Irene 
was “the youngest, fairest, and frailest.” 
The maidens are said to have lived at 
Aquileia during the reign of Diocletian, who 
threw them into prison. Its governor, Dul- 
cetius, fell in love with all three, and one 
night, after a banquet, when drunk, he 
visited them, wickedly intent. The girls 
could be heard singing psalms, but, it being 
very dark, he could not see them. So he 
groped about, and, at last, thinking he had 
caught one, kissed her (“ Ollas ccepit amplecti 
et sartagines deosculari: in quibus ludifi- 
catus diu: donec niger totus et cacabatus 
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effectus”). But, as a matter of fact, he had 
only hugged a sooty saucepan. Unconscious 
of his begrimed condition, next morning he 
solemnly took his seat in the judgment hall, 
and was greeted with convulsed laughter by 
the Court. The sisters were ultimately tried 
by Sisinnius, the result being that the two 
elder were burnt to death, whilst Irene was 
transfixed by an arrow. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The following is from the English transla- 
tion of Tournefort’s ‘ Voyage into the Levant,’ 
1741, i. 279 :— 

“Tt is no easy Matter to find out when the Isle 
of Thera took the Name of Sant-Erini; but in all 
Likelihood ’tis derived from that of St. Irene, the 
Patroness of the Isle, and from Sant-Erini ‘tis 
become Santorin. This Saint was of Thessalonica, 
and suffered Martyrdom on the first of April in 304, 
under the ninth Consulate of Diocletian, and the 
eighth of Maximinian Hercules; the Latin Church 
observes it as a Holiday at Santorin.” 

I may add that there appears to be some 
doubt about the date of this saint. Instead 
of 1 April, the Bollandists describe the 
martyrdom of Irene under 3 April. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Ste. Iréne was martyred in the isle of 
Théra, one of the Cyclades, in 304. At the 
end of the third century the island became 
christianized, and then was called Ste. Iréne, 
which name became corrupted into Santorin. 
The name Théra has since been oflicially 
revived. The féte-day of Ste. Iréne is 1 April. 

There was another Saint of the same name 
who was Empress of Constantinople, but she 
died a natural death at Lesbos. 

Santarem, in Portugal, is also said to take 
its name from Ste. Iréne. 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


In ‘ Words and Places’ (p. 470) Isaac Taylor 
refers the name to the Empress St. Irene. 
She was a Hungarian princess who became 
the wife of John Comnenus, Emperor of the 
East, about the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and who changed her name Pyrisca 
into Irene when she became a member of the 
Greek Church. She lived and died in the 
odour of sanctity, but was not martyred. 

Another Irene is answerable for the name 
of Santarem, in Portugal, and probably for 
that of a place so called in Brazil. 

Sr. SwiTHin. 


Santorin is usually reckoned among the 
Sporades, z.e , not one of the circle (Cyclades) 
around Delos. There are a good many saints 
named Irene, but it is difficult to connect 
any of them with Santorin. Perhaps the 





explanation is different. In Charles Knight’s 
‘Penny Cyclopedia’ (under Thera) we are 
told that **the modern name is Santa Thira, 
which is pronounced and usually written 
Santorini.” C. S. Warp. 





Gray’s ‘ELEGY’: 1Ts TRANSLATIONS (10 §, 
v. 428, 477).—The first part of the article on 
three Greek versions of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ 
appeared in The British Critic for February, 
1795 (pp. 132-42), and the second section in 
the March number (pp. 234-44). These 
versions were by Charles Coote, Stephen 
Weston, and B. E. Sparke. A review of an 
earlier translation by John Norbury (1793) 
was in the same magazine’s first volume 
(p. 181); and a later rendering, that of 
Edward Tew, was criticized in the number 
for June, 1795 (pp. 625-35). These articles 
are of much interest, and contain references 
to other versions, mainly in Italian. 

Bowyer Edward Sparke became Bishop of 
Chester in 1809, and was translated in 1812 
to the rich see of Ely, which he held until 
his death in April, 1836. No memoir of him 
is given in the 'D.N.B.,’ but he is sufficiently 
noticed in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for 1836, 
pt. i. 657-8. At the time of his death his 
sons and son-in-law held the chief prefer- 
ments in the diocese, which the wits of the 
day accounted for by the remark that 
‘* Sparks fly upwards.” 

A reference to my ‘ Register of National 
Bibliography’ shows that an article on the 
‘literary history” of the ‘Elegy’ is in 7’he 
Antig. Mag. and Bibliog , iv. 231-8, 281-8 
(1883). Many other translations are specified 
in Prof. Henry Reed’s life of Gray, and the 
list is copied in Allibone’s ‘ Dict. of English 
Literature.’ The subject should be taken in 
hand and completed by some enthusiastic 
bibliographer. W. P. Courtney. 


Tue Henry Broucuam, STEAMER (10 §. 
v. 269, 337) —The information sent by your 
correspondents is interesting. For the 
answer to Mr. DoucLas OweEn’s question I 
have looked again at Bosworth’s ‘Hochelaga’: 
it does not say where the Henry Brougham 
came from, only that on arrival “ it was 
taken possession of by the rebels, and all the 
passengers, twenty-one in number, secured.” 
I assumed she came from London. 

As regards Mr. Owen’s difficulty. about my 
saying that I ‘‘never before heard of a ship 
so named,” he seems to want a point to my 
remark. I am not quite certain there was 
one in my mind. If there was 2 pact it 
was this: In 1873 a bibliography I had had 
in hand some years was published in Lord 
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Brougham’s works. But only his own writings 
were included—that was a small part of 
what 1 had collected, which included 
pamphlets about him and criticisms, &c., 
from all quarters. For many years I noted 
any references to him. As the printing of 
the bibliography went on, the publishers 
were quite surprised, and even annoyed, to 
think they had agreed to print such a long 
list, which they regarded as so much dead 
weight. All I stipulated for was that it 
should be printed according to my ideas, and 
that I should have one hundred separate 
copies. It was very nicely done, and asa 
sainple of how a bibliography should’ be 
printed it is, notwithstanding the lapse of 
years, only second to my last publication. 

The separate copies bore J. Russell Smith’s 
name. I offered to let him have the whole 
MS.; but he said it would not pay, there 
was no sale for Lord Brougham’s publica- 
tions; and he added, “I expect the only 
literary thing Lord Brougham will be 
recollected for in future years will be your 
bibliography”! I observe that nothing 
af his lordship has been reprinted since 
873. 

Mr. Hunt in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ says that in consequence of my 
list only Brougham’s larger and more im- 
portant books are enumerated. It is also 
mentioned in ‘The Victorian Chancellors,’ 
by J. B. Atlay, 1906, p. 357. I may add that 
I have lately destroyed the MS. above 
referred to, together with piles of other work 
of former years. 

While on the subject of Brougham I should 
like to add that “I never before heard” of 
an instance of the British Museum cata- 
loguers being able to give the full name of 
any person of title, but this is so with 
‘*An Essay on Female Education......by the 
Comtesse [query forename?] de Brunetiére 
Tallien, translated by Lord Brougham 
[1840 ?].” Further, though the name of so 
celebrated a person as _ steer Hoce is on the 
title, the exact year of publication is not 
known, but is only a surmise. 

Rapu THOMAs. 


‘EMBLEMES D’AtcrAT’ (10 §. v. 468).— 
The edition of Alciat, Paris, 1574, is of no 
interest and very little value. Only editions 
of a much earlier date are valuable. 

Lupwic RosENTHAL. 

Hildegardstr, 16, Munich. 


MasHaM Famity (10 §. v. 467)—Sad to 
say, in Mr. Pickrorp’s note there is one 


word which needs correction—for “is,” in 
the ninth line, read was. 


Not a vestige of 





Otes remains, and only its site can be 
traced, the mansion having been pulled 
down many years since. 

I. CHALKLEY GOULD. 


GREEK AND Roman TABLets (10% 8. v. 
228, 350, 473).—In my communication at 
the last reference “ammiano” should be 
Ammiano. Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


PoRTMANTEAU WoRrDS AND Purasgs (10'S. 
v. 110, 170, 235).—At the last reference 
allusion is made to Lewis Carroll's examples 
in the Jabberwock lines. It is therefore 
worth noting that he has given birth toa 
magazine for children bearing the port- 
manteaued title of Zhe Jabberwock, and in 
this charming periodical in August last the 
‘hippopython” was seen up to antics, in 
September the “ellifrog” cut capers, and in 
February the “chimpanzebra” was por- 
trayed. With children it seems instinctive 
to double or reiterate consonantal sounds. 
Thus my little boy, aged three, calls the local 
recreation ground his “Rrec rond.” It is 
popularly known among the _board-school 
children merely as the “reck,” with an 
absolute ignorance of the original term, and 
often with a vague idea of a ** wreck.” 

Frep. Hircuin-Kempe. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, S.E. 


A very useful compound much in vogue (in 
this district, at any rate) is “freeling ” (free+ 
wheeling); and surely every one must have 
heard the word ‘*travelogue”—a talk on 
travel. I remember that some years ago 
an illustrated weekly published some very 
amusing pictures of weird hybrid animals, 
such as “ lobsterrier” (lobster + terrier), 
“emule” (emu+ mule), “camelephant” (camel 
+elephant), and others, in which the artist 
had whimsically drawn supposed combina- 
tions of the two animals named. 

Freperick D. REApDMAN. 

Stockton-on-Tees. 


Under the heading ‘New Portmanteau 
Word’ the Daily Mail of 22 May, quoted the 
following sentence from a contribution by 
Guy Thorne in the current issue of /ry’s 
Magazine: “The usual football match (in the 
north and in Wales) is regarded by thousands 
as a mere alcoholiday.” JoHN T. PaGE. 


“Ediswan” lamps are patented and made 
by Edison & Swan. TT. B. WILMsHuRsT. 


One of the best of these words, in my 
opinion, is one that I often used quite forty 
years ago, at Haileybury, in my schoolboy 
days. If we wanted to brand any boy as 
quite beyond the pale of sanity, we would 
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speak of him as a “luniac,” which implied 
that he had in him all the essential defects 


of a lunatic and a maniac. 
Ernest B. Savace, F.S.A. 


Thackeray, in ‘The Paris Sketch-Book,’ a 
few paragraphs from the beginning, writes :— 

“ You see the steward and his boys issuing from 
their den under the paddle-box, with each a heap 
of round tin vases, like those which are called, I 
believe, in America eapectoratoons, only these are 
larger.’ 
In the next paragraph he describes the 
steward as the ‘‘expectoratoonifer,” and a 
few lines later calls the basin an ‘‘instru- 
mentoon.” Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


“ Pomato,” “ plumcot,” are words invented 
by Luther Burbank, the noted Californian 
horticulturist. ‘*Pomato,” in name and 
nature, is a hybrid of potato and tomato, 
‘*plumcot” of plum and apricot. If these 
fruits prove permanent and popular, no 
doubt their names will be adopted and 
registered in the dictionaries. 

H. C. G. Branpt. 

Clinton, N.Y. 


As to ‘*drownded” (where the hyphen, if 
used, should follow the second d), an excres- 
cent final d may be pardoned to the un- 
educated, as we write “sound” for soun 
(Fr. son, Lat. sonus), ‘“ homeward-bound ” 
for-boun (Icel. dritinn), and, not so long ago, 
wrote “swound” for swoon. To “drownd” 
is, or was, the regular word among rustics 
in the South ; and to this day the man who 
lifts the sluices to flood the water meadows 
is called the “ drownder.” 

A portmanteau word has lately received 
acceptance — ‘‘ Bakerloobe ” = Baker Street + 
Waterloo-+ tube. H. P. L. 

pa last instance is frequently shortened to 
‘* Bakerloo.” We cannot spare further space for 
this subject. ] 


Bury Famity (10% §. v. 349, 396, 437).— 
Thomas Bury, Esq , of ‘‘Colliton,” Devon, 
married Elizabeth, first dau. of Sir Arthur 
Chichester (3rd Bt.) by Elizabeth Drewe, of 
Grange, Devon. Their children were: 1, 
Anne, who married first Sir Wm. Morrice 
(3rd Bt.), of Werrington, Devon, and secondly 
Rich. Bennet, Esq., of Hexworthy, Cornwall ; 
2, Thomas, who married “ Mary Molineux, 
late of Winchester Close, living at Bath, 
1772”; 3, Anna Maria; 4, Florence. 

These details are from a MS. book of 
Founder’s Kin pedigrees belonging to Win- 
chester College, and were probably entered 
in it about 1772; but some portions of the 
book appear to be of considerably earlier 
dates. The above-mentioned Mary (Moli- 





neux), wife of Thomas Bury, was probably 
the ‘*Mrs. Berry” who was interred in 
Winchester Cathedral in 1787 ; and it seems 
not unlikely that she was related to Francis 
Molineux, Esq., who died on 22 Oct., 1733, 
and was buried in the Cathedral on 1 Nov. 
His widow was buried there on 2 Aug., 1752. 
See ‘Hampshire Parish Registers’ (Philli- 
more & Co.), vol. iv.. whence other par- 
ticulars of the Molineux family may be 
gleaned. 

The family of Chichester became Founder's 
Kin at the College through the marriage of 
Sir John Chichester (1st Bt.) with his second 
wife, Mary, widow of —— Warcup, a London 
merchant, and dau. of Theodore Colley, LL.D., 
sometime “ Registrar of ye Bishop of London.” 
Her parentage is not given m G. E. C’s 
‘Baronetage,’ ii. 120; and I am glad to be 
able to add this detail, from the College MS. 
book, to the account of the Chichester family 
printed in G. E. C.’s invaluable work. The 
said Theodore Colley (who was buried at 
Georgham, Devon, 4 Dec., 1676) is entered in 
the book as a son of Sir Anthony Colley, of 
Glaiston, Ruts., Kt., by Anne, third dau. of 
Sir Wm. Turpin, of Knaptoft, Leic., Kt., and 
Elizabeth, sister of Sir Richard Fiennes, first 
Lord Saye and Sele under the letters patent 
of 1603, who was admitted as a Founder's 
Kin scholar of the College in 1569. H. C. 


BaskIsH INSCRIPTIONS IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
(10 §. v. 328).—Some epitaphs in Baskish 
can be seen in the old churchyard at Placentia. 
I have lost my copy of them ; but this hint 
may help further inquiry. M. N. G. 


OrpER oF THE RoyAL Oak (10 §, v. 449). 
—Some interesting editorial information was 
given in reply to a similar query in 2™'S. i. 
455. ALFRED F, Ropsins. 


CATEATON STREET (10 §, v. 429, 475, 497). 
—The passage from Stow quoted by Mr. 
McMurray at p. 475 is not the only reference 
to Cateaton Street in Stow’s ‘Survey.’ In 
the chapter on Cheap Ward (p. 261, ed. 1603) 
Stow twice refers to it as ‘‘ Catton streete.” 

In the Guildhall copy of Aggas’s map it is 
called “ Ketton street,” but the name is not 
given in Vertue’s copy nor in Faithorne’s 
map. In Ryther’s map, circa 1608, it is spelt 
“Cateaten streete,” and also in Porter’s map, 
circa 1660. In Leake’s map, 1666, itis ‘‘Cat 
Eaton Street.” In Ogilby and Morgan’s map, 
1677, we find the form “ Catteaton Street,” 
and in Morden and Lea’s map, 1682, ‘“‘Cateaton 
Street”; and the latter is the form given in 
subsequent maps up to and ot those 
of 1844, after which date, as stated by Mr. 
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McMurray, the street was named Gresham 
Street. 

In the ‘Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the 
Record Oftice’ (vol. iii. A. 4519) the form 
“Catte strete” occurs in a_ release of | 
11 Henry VI. 

A writer at 8° §. vii. 206 suggests that 





the old name * Catte strete” or “ Cat strete” | 
is derived from one Sampson le Chat, angli- | 
cized ‘**The Cat,” who possessed property | 
there in the reign of King John, his principal 
house being the corner spot which now faces 
the church of St. Lawrence Jewry. But he 
gives no authority for these statements. 
H. A. HarBen. 


Dr. Letsum or Lerrsom (10 §. v. 148, 
191, 210, 393)—There is a variation in the 
spelling of this name and some indication of 
its pronunciation in the last stanza of ‘A 
Journey to Epsom Races’ (‘Poems on 
Various Subjects,’ by R. K{emmich], of 
Camberwell, 1815 :— 

Next morn, it was enough to vex one, 

A bill was brought from Doctor Lettsome ; 

The bill was due that very day, 

And pa had not enough to pay, 

For what was sav’d to pay poor Lettsome 

Was spent the day before at Epsom. 
It is worth noting that he was living in 
Basinghall Street, 1794-7. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


Society Lapres (10 §. v. 469).—I seem to 
remember the paper to which the Hon. Mrs. 
Harorp refers, but venture to think it 
— nearly twenty years ago or there- 
abouts. It was called, if I remember rightly, 
either Zhe Swallow or The Magpie; anyhow, 
it had the picture of a bird on the cover. It 
appeared during only one season, and used 
to be on sale at Hyde Park Corner, and at 
the old newsman’s at the corner of Knights- 
bridge (he has now disappeared). I had 
copies of the first few numbers, but cannot 
now find them. FRANK SCHLOESSER. 

15, Grosvenor Road, S.W. 


Horporn (10" §. ii. 308, 392, 457, 493; iii. 
56, 234 ; v. 295, 338, 354).—The contention of 
Pror. SkEAT and Cor. Pripeaux does not 
require any endorsement on the part of such 
as myself. Of course Domesday Book is a 
more ancient record than Stow, Camden, 
and Munday. It, however, appears to me 
that is rather wide of the mark. Their 
claim to veneration is not sufficient, for me 
at least, to warrant my depending on all 
found in any of them. I require to compare 
authorities, and other writers, as near as 
possible of the same period. All the authori- 





ties, although differing on some, are reliable 
on many points, but not all. The following, 
I think, Eger be added to the notes which 
have appeared on the subject. They are 
earlier records than the Proressor refers to 
in his reply at p. 338, and are evidence of 
what I have said with regard to the necessity 
of comparing authorities on a given subject, 
and other writers, not necessarily on the 
actual subject under consideration. In the 
bypaths of history, &c., there is often found 
information (confirmatory or otherwise) on 
many points which is lacking, or unobtain- 
able, in any recognized, so-called history. 

In the Fine Rolls, 42 Henry IIL., z.¢., 1258, 
before the Justices at Westminster, in a 
matter between “William le Bacheler and 
Isabella his wife” and ‘Simeon de Gardio” 
and others, mention is made of tenements 
“in the ways of Holeburn and Purtpol, in 
the suburb of London.” 

The ‘French Chronicle of London’ (edited 
by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., 1863, p. 252), 
in July, 1316-7, refers to ‘‘ vast damage to 
Flete Bridge and to Holborne Bridge.” ; 

In “an inquisition taken at Holbourne in 
the county of Middlesex” (44 Edward IIL, 
7.e., 1371) Roger Leget and others say that 
Reginald de Grey of Wilton “did not hold 
lands,” &c., on the day of his death, “in the 
county aforesaid,” but admit that ‘‘a certain 
inn in Portepole, near Holbourn,” was held 
by him “as of fee,” &c. p 

In Lambard’s ‘Chief Places in England,’ 
&c., written before Carden, mention is 
made of Holburn in 1249, and “that Paris 
hathe mention that in the king’s time 
[Henry III.) al the Fryers of that order 
{Friar Preachers] within this Realme met 
theare.” 

ALFRED Cuas. Jonas, F.S.A. Scot. 

Thornton Heath. 


Rime v. RuyMe (10'S. v. 469).—Although 
I have written so much on this subject, I 
hope I may still be allowed to add a 
word. 

The statement that “if our current English 
is to be thus judged, condemned, and 
executed, we shall have lost our mother 
tongue,” is one with which I most deeply 
sympathize. : 

But such “judgment” is not the way of 
modern philologists, who merely wish to 
correct what has gone wrong. The crime 
was really a great one, but it was committed 
in the sixteenth century, in the sacred name 
of “revival of — There were 
ignorant pedants in those days, who thought 


fit to display their learning by introducing 
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Latin spellings into French words, much as 
if we were to express the word reason by the 
spelling ration / 

These mischievous meddlers did a good 
deal of harm. They wrote dedte instead of 
dette ; they wrote rhyme (why not rhythme* 
at once?) instead of rime; they wrote 
abhominable instead of abominable, owing to 
a false etymology which was so absurd that 
even the general public refused to swallow 
it; and so on. Very queer was their notion 
that it was ‘‘scientific” to use sc for s in 
words like scythe, scite, scituate, scituation, 
and scent. Scite and its derivatives happily 
died, but the foolish scythe and scent are with 
us still. Surely we are right in protesting 
against such folly. 

The spelling rime or ryme was universal 
until the coming of pedantry. It is the 
spelling of Chaucer’s time, and occurs in 
Palsgrave, Cotgrave, and Shakespeare. 
Perhaps it first appears as rime in the 
*Ormulun,’ 1. 11,248, written about 1200. 

When I am wrong, my chief desire is to 
admit it as fully as possible. And I find 
that I was quite wrong as to the origin of 
this word when I referred it to the A.-S. 
vim, number. I corrected this in 1901, in 
the new edition of my ‘Concise Dictionary.’ 
The word is really of Romance origin, from 
the old French rime (cf. Ital., Span., and 
Port. rima). And it is now believed that 
this O.F. rime was really developed, in the 
twelfth century, from the Latin accusative 
rhythmum, and is ultimately of Greek origin. 
See Hatzfeld, Kluge, and Franck. 

Watrer W. SKEAt. 


From the tenor of his question SENEX 
seems still to have the long since exploded 
notion that our spelling shows the history 
of our mother-tongue. It does so only to 
the most “— experts, and they could do 
without it. The we added to “tong” was a 
French scribe’s silly addition. Who but an 
expert would know the derivation of “age” 
(from ctaticum) from the spelling? See 
the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ How 
much prettier “rime” looks than “ i ag ! 

» 


“Rose or JERICHO” (10 §. v. 229, 272, 
430).—Since I wrote on this subject (ante, 
p. 430) my attention has been drawn to the 
dried plant sold in London—at the modest 
price of 1s. or even 10$}d.—as the semper viva 





* The “learned” word rhythm (though a doublet 
of rime) is of later date, and differently pro- 
nounced. It occurs as rithmes near the end of 
section 9 of Howell’s ‘Instructions for Foreign 
Travel’ (1642), 





or rose of Jericho. Finding it not to corre- 
spond with the description of the traditional 
plant as given by the botanists, [ carried the 
subject to Kew, in order to obtain unim- 
peachable information at the Herbarium, 
the fountain of botanical knowledge. That 
which I there learnt from the courteous 
Professor, and from the books to which he 
referred me, may not be superfluously noted 
in ‘N. & Q’ for the benefit of any reader 
whose inquiries may tend in the same 
direction. 

The plant sold in London is the Selaginella 
tnvolvens (i.e, rolled up), thus defined on 
account of there being many species. It 
is not the rose of Jericho recognized by 
botanists; is in form totally unlike the 
accepted plant, viz., the Anastatica hiero- 
chuntina ; is not, like the latter, found in 
Syria or Palestine, but lives in China and 
Japan, and probably for that reason is more 
readily brought to London. The only like- 
ness between the plants is that when 

erfectly dried both have the marvellous 
ional property, or that of reviving 
under the influence of moisture. Their full 
scientific descriptions and figures are found 
in the ‘Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening,’ 
by George Nicholson, Curator of Kew Gar- 
dens, 1887. At present, without repeating 
technical terms, it may be said that Selaginella 
involvens in the dry state has the appearance 
of a ball, perhaps four inches in diameter, 
formed of dried, rolled-up, mosslike fronds, 
and this when laid in water (on a plate) 
slowly expands in many toothed or mosslike 
fronds, overlying one another, and assuming 
a good green colour. Fully expanded, the 
plant is nearly circular, in diameter about 
ten inches, having some resemblance to a 
small ornamental centre “ flower” as moulded 
by ceiling-plasterers. 

On the other hand, the Anastatica hiero- 
chuntina (2.e., Resurrection plant of Jericho) 
is a little plant growing upright, though not 
higher than six inches, putting forth 
branchlets with small ovate leaves and a 
daisy-like flower, After the plant has 
flowered the leaves fall off; the branchlets 
become dry, hard, and ligneous, rise upwards, 
and bend inwards, forming as it were a cup 
or small wicker-like basket four inches in 
diameter—some much smaller—which con- 
tains the seed of the plant. This cup 
becomes detached, is blown about the desert, 
and has been imagined to represent the 
“rolling thing before the whirlwind” used 
asa simile by Isaiah (xvii. 13). I have not 
seen the cup or ball expanded by moisture, 
but read that the branchlets unfurl and 
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allow the escape of the seed, then in a con- 
dition to germinate. The figured illustra- 
tions in the botanical ‘ Dictionary’ referred 
to, or better, perhaps, the dried specimens 
preserved at the Herbarium, accord with 
the Italian lady’s description, ‘a tiny, 
dry, horn-shaped flower, about the size 
of a finger-nail,” and also with that of De 
Saulcy, ‘‘a dried Eastern daisy.” Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of the Bible’ bluntly says: 
‘*The so-called ‘ Rose of Jericho’ is no rose 
at all”! 

All this, however, does not bring us nearer 
to a reply to the query, or the origin of the 
connexion between the “rose plant of 
Jericho” and the Anastatica hierochuntina. 
Nothing appears to come nearer to it than 
the remarks in the Aew Gardens Bulletin for 
1897 (p. 210), which refer to herbalists of 
the sixteenth century who described and 
figured the Anastatica h. as the Rosen von 
Hiericho or Rosa hierichuntis ; and evidence 
of identity is found in the adoption of the 
flower or plant by Crusader-knights as a 
charge in their armorial bearings. But it is 
a far cry from the time of the son of Sirach 
to the age of the Crusaders—two thousand 
years and more; and have we any surety, 
or indeed is it claimed, that tradition had 
handed down to the knights the identity of 
the rose-plant extolled as a symbol of the 
excellence of Wisdom? Rather may we think 
that at Jericho the Christians, having found 
the strange reviving plant, had adopted it as 
a symbol of the Resurrection; that the 
herbalists of the sixteenth century wrote of 
it as the rose of Jericho (Rosa hierichuntis) ; 
and that later scientists named it the 
Resurrection plant of Jericho (Anastatica 
hierochuntina). 

Dean Stanley, whom I previously quoted, 
is not the only traveller who has thought 
that in the beautiful oleander which grows 
by the streams throughout Palestine, and 
notably in the oasis of Jericho, is probably 
seen the “rose-plant” of the son of Sirach, 
‘* the rose growing by the brook of the field ” 
(Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14 and xxxix. 13). To 
the Greeks the oleander was the rhododen- 
dron, 2.e, rose tree. In growth it varies, 
according to locality, from a shrub ranging 
from 6 feet to 14 feet high (Nicholson) “ to 
the proportions of a forest tree,” under the 
shade of which Canon H. B. Tristram had 
rested and encamped (‘Natural History of 
the Bible,’ 1867, p. 416). This shrub or tree, 
with its beautiful roseate flowers, set in 
glossy dark-green foliage, would not be 
unworthy to stand with the stately trees— 
cedar, cypress, palm, olive, and plane — to 





which Wisdom was likened in grace and 
dignity. W. L. Rurron. 


What says Sir Thomas Browne in ‘ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica, or an Enquiry into Vulgar 
Errors’ ?— 

‘But that which passeth under this name, and 
by us is commonly called the rose of Jericho, is 
properly no rese, but a small thorny shrub or kinde 
of heath, bearing little white flowers, farre differ- 
ing from the rose, whereof Bellonius, a very in- 
quisitive Herbalist, could not finde any in his 


travells thorow Jericho.” 
H. A. St. J. M. 


**Doa’s Nose” (10% §, v. 187, 252, 414).— 
The exact reference to Mr. Stanley Wey- 
man’s ‘Starvecrow Farm’ (cited ante, p. 253), 
is 1905, chap. xxxiv. p. 319. ‘*Dog’s nose” 
there is a mixture of ale and hollands. 

H. P. L. (ante, p. 253) gives ‘‘early purl” 
as a synonym for ‘“dog’s nose.” ‘ Purl” 
used to mean “ale in which wormwood has 
been infused, or ale and bitters drunk warm.” 
See Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue,’ 1796 and 1823. See also 
‘A New Dictionary of Terms, Ancient and 
Modern, of the Canting Crew. By B. E., 
Gent.” (reprint); also Bailey’s, Johnson’s, 
and Dyche’s dictionaries. Webster gives a 
similar definition, but says ‘‘at present 
boiled beer with gin, sugar, and spices added 
to it.” There was also “purl royal,” ae, 
canary wine with a dash of wormwood ; see 
the two first dictionaries mentioned above. 
Webster quotes Richardson, s.v. ‘Purl’: 
“Probably so named because it purls or 
mantles in the glass.” 

Seeing that one of the meanings of ‘ purl” 
is ‘‘a small, narrow edging or lace, set or 
made upon the edge of a broad lace” (see 
Dyche), is there any connexion between 
“purl” (the liquor) and ‘to lace,” z.e., to 
add spirits to coffee, &c. ? 

Bailey in that part of his dictionary called 
** An Orthographical Dictionary ’ (1727) gives 
“ Biere absynthe ” (7 ** Biére d’absynthe” or 
“‘Biére absynthée”) and “Cervisia absyn- 
thiata” as the French and Latin equivalents 
of “ purl” (the liquor). 

As to ‘‘dog’s nose,” Brewer in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ third edit., 
says, ‘Gin and beer, a mixture as cold as a 
dog’s nose” (a derivation which does not 
apparently tally with the meaning). He 
also misquotes ‘ Pickwick,’ giving neither 
chapter nor page. He omits the moist 


sugar and nutmeg. No doubt he refers to 
the passage which is given in the ‘New 
English Dictionary’ from ‘ Pickwick’ (the 
reference therein should be chap. xxxii., 
not xxxiii.): “ Compounded of warm porter, 
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moist sugar, gin, and nutmeg.” Halliwell 
in his dictionary may have taken his defini- 
tion from ‘ Pickwick,’ substituting the word 
** composed ” for “ compounded.” 

In French ‘ nez-de-chien ” is a 
‘*mélange de biére et d’eau-de-vie, dans l’argot des 
faubouriens. Avoir le nez de chien. Etre gris, 
parce qu’on ne boit pas impunément ce mélange” 
(‘Dictionnaire de la Langue Verte,’ par Alfred 
Delvau, nouvelle édit. ? 1883). 3 
See also Barrére’s ‘ Argot and Slang,’ 1887. 

The passage from ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ given ante, p. 415, refers apparently to 
hot ale, not to dog’s nose, unless the name 
of the liquor was determined by the shape of 
the heater. (See ante, Pp 253, 414.) 

OBERT PIERPOINT. 

Bream’s BuILpines (10% §. v. 66, 133).— 
Holden’s ‘ Directory,’ 1805, has “ White, Wm. 
Wyatt, writing-stationer, 5, Bream’s-build. 
Chancery-la.” H. J. B. 


Butter or TopErstaFF (10% §, v. 468).— 
Toderstaff Hall is in Poulton - le - Fylde 
(Lancashire) ; it is now occupied as a farm- 
house. In the sixteenth century the widow 
of the brother of Cardinal Allen lived there 
for a short time. Alexander Butler, of 
Toderstaff Hall, married Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas Singleton (of Staining), who was 
buried at Poulton in June, 1687. She hada 
daughter Elizabeth, who married Robert 
Worswick. Another Alexander Butler, 

ssibly a son of the above-named Alexander, 
ived at Toderstaff Hall; he died in 1725, 
and letters of administration were taken 
out at Richmond. (See ‘Richmond Wills, 
Lance. and Chesh. Record Society, vol. xiii.) 

The wife of ThomasSingleton was Dorothy, 
daughter of James Anderton, of Clayton, 
Esq. (See Chetham Soc., vol. viii. new 
series.) Henry FisHwick. 


Alexander Butler, of Toderstaff Hall, near 
Blackpool, Lancashire, was fifth son of 
Henry Butler, of Rawcliffe (d. 1667), by his 
third marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Grimston, of Grimston Garth, East 
Yorkshire, and his wife Dorothy, daughter 
of Marmaduke Thwaites, of Smeaton. Alex- 
ander Butler married Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Singleton, of Staining, Lancashire, 
and had issue a daughter Elizabeth. 

C. E. Butter. 


CaTTERTON SmitH (10 §. v. 287).—It is 
more than probable that, as suggested in the 
editorial note, V. K. T. is referring to Catter- 
son Smith, a well-known portrait painter of 
last century. He was born at Skipton in 
Craven, Yorkshire, in 1806, and settled in 
Dyblin before the middle of the century. He 








was elected a member of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy of Arts in 1844, and was President 
from 1859 to 1864. I have a catalogue of 
the Twenty-third Exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, held in 1849. Catter- 
son Smith's name appears in this amongst 
the fourteen Academicians. He is described 
as ‘‘ Portrait Painter to His Excellency the 
Earl of Clarendon,” and his address is given 
as 42, Stephen’s Green, East. He had four 
pictures in this exhibition, z.c., three portraits 
and a sketch from nature. The portraits 
were of Major-General Birch, R.A., Corry 
Connellan, Esq., and “a portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, presented to the Rev. Dr. Wall os 
his former pupils, and is, at the unanimous 
request of the Junior Fellows, to be placed 
in the Combination Room of Trinity College.” 
Smith died in 1872. 
CHARLES HERBERT THOMPSON. 

133, Harley Street, W. 

Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters’ gives a 
full account of his life. 

There is a portrait by him of Lord Dun- 
gannon in the South Kensington Museum, 
and five others are in well-known Dublin 
collections. S. BrRNBAUM. 

14, Brook Street, W. 


BLANDINA (10% §, v. 409, 450).—Husenbeth 
in ‘Emblems of Saints’ gives her day as 
2 June, 177. 

Dr. Owen in his ‘Sanctorale Catholicum,’ 
under the same date, devotes three-quarters 
of a page to this saint. Harry Hens. 


See Arch. liana, Third Series, ii. pp. 24, 
&c., for one or two instances of the use of 
this female Christian name. B—Rr. 


DANIEL TUVILL oR TUTEVIL (10% S. v. 461). 
—John Owen has an epigram (ed. 1622, 
second coll., No. 48), addressed to John 
Harington, son of Lord Harington, in which 
he praises “ Toueus,” who was his “ cultor,” 
and says that Britain has few doctors like 
him. 

According to Aubrey, Milton was for a 
time in the tuition of “Dr. Tovell, who 
dyed parson of Lutterworth,” which Warton 
suggests should be “Dr. Tovey, parson of 


Kegworth, in Leicestershire” ; see 1% S. iv. 
341. W. C. B. 


‘PancHaris’: ‘ MINERVA,’ 1735 (10 8. v, 
69, 114).—‘ Pancharis’ is the title of the well- 
known series of Latin amatory poems (from 
which Robert Burton, znter alios, has quoted) 
by Bonefonius (Jean Bonefons), first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1587. The same year saw 
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the first appearance at Salamanca of 
‘Minerva,’ the famous work on the Latin 
language by the Spanish scholar Francisco 
Sanchez (Sanctius). This book was fre- 
quently reprinted (there is an Amsterdam 
edition in 1733), and seems at least as likely 
to be referred to in the private letter of the 
query as the High-Dutch grammar suggested 
by Mr. Piatt. But as no information is 
offered as to the tastes or pursuits of the 
writer of this letter, or as to the connexion 
in which the titles are mentioned, it is not 
easy to return a confident answer. 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 


Lapy Coventry's Minuet (10'S. v. 307, 
355).—I have looked up such magazines as I 
possess between the dates of Maria Gun- 
ning’s marriage (1752), and death (1760), and 
have found what may be the piece wanted. 

In The Universal Magazine, vol. xiii., Sup- 
plement (after December number, 1753), 
p. 321, is a dance headed ‘Tho Countess of 
Coventry’s M......... ’ Unfortunately, the leaf 
is torn jaggedly, and the remainder of the last 
word is illegible, but does not appear to have 
made up ‘* Minuet.” From the directions, it 
was probably a country dance, and the title 
most likely ‘The Countess of Coventry’s 
March.’ In a later magazine is a country 
dance called ‘General Waldegrave’s March.’ 
The author of the music is not stated. If 
Thicknesse was not a musical or a dancing 
man, it is conceivable that the word “minuet” 
is anerror. On the other hand, there might 
be another piece of music with the countess’s 
name. J. P. HINDs. 


Cox’s ‘ History oF WARWICKSHIRE’ (10'S. 
v. 327, 372).—It may be added that Cox’s 
‘Magna Britannia’ is not even now quite 
valueless, seeing that it records many 
existing landowners and some sepulchral 
monuments. EDWARD SMITH. 


West's PicturE oF THE DEATH OF 
GENERAL WOLFE (10 §. v. 409, 451).—The 
following extract from the registers of 
Meole Brace, near Shrewsbury, is of great 
interest, as it undoubtedly fixes the per- 
sonality of the prominent figure in Grenadier 
uniform : ‘1802, Mar. 11. Joseph Preston 
(the Gren" in Wolf’s Picture) buried.” 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Shrewsbury. 


I have often wondered whether the por- 
traits of distinguished men depicted in 
historical pictures are real likenesses. We 
possess many finely executed engravings ; 
for instance, ‘Landing of Charles IT. at 
Dover, ‘Cromwell 


dissolving the Long 





Parliament’ (in which Sir Harry Vane is 

represented with outstretched hands in 

horror), ‘Battle of the Boyne,’ ‘Death of 

Wolfe,’ and others ; but many of them are 

spoilt by having their margins clipped or 

cut away entirely. JoHn Prckrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Krewine’s ‘Wita Scinpia To DELHI’ (10S, 
v. 426).—Is not ‘‘Mlech” a contraction of 
Moloch or Melech (Hindustani mdlck)? I€ 
so, it seems no very egregious blunder to 
give the ch a hard sound, long usage having 
accustomed us to the hard sound of ch in 
Moloch and Melech. 

Malik = king, lord, is commonly used by 
natives of India in addressing Europeans, 
and the word must of course have been well 
known to Kipling, who, however he might 
choose to spell it, is not likely to have been 
mistaken as to its pronunciation. F. W. 


‘“*Esnin’”: “Bettin’”=Canine (10S. v. 
466). —In ‘The Pedagogue’s Lament’—a 
somewhat similar production to Colman’s 
‘Rodiad,’ and written about 1835 — occurs 
the following :— 

Ah! those were the times, delightful reflection ! 
When Rod ruled supreme, all forms of correction, 
Birching, flogging, and caning, and every kind 

Of suitable torture, &c. 

The word ‘ caning” also occurs in a collection 
of Westminster School rimes about 1828 or 
1830; and a correspondent tells me that he 
remembers it being in use at a private school 
at Norwich to which he went some sixty 
years ago. FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Mr. RatcuirrE speaks of the word “ caning” 
not being in use “‘ fifty years ago.” All I can 
say is that I was at two large schools from 
1832 to 1840, and I do not remember any 
other mode of punishment being in use at 
that period. G. C. W. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’s ‘THE KING OF THE 
Peak’ (10% §. v. 208, 271, 337, 352).—As it 
may not be easy to refer to the letter 
addressed to me by my old friend Mr. 
William Bennet, solicitor, of Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, printed at 4% §. x. 57, let me say 
there can be no doubt of his having been 
the author of this novel. His son, the late 
Dr. Robert Bennet, on my last visit to him 
at Buxton, presented me with a copy of 
the book. On the title-page is printed :— 

‘““The King of the Peak, |a Romance | by the 
late | William Bennet. | Republished and edited by 
his son, | Robert Bennet, M.D. | ‘*The truth is I 
have a plot for you.”—‘ Cutter of Coleman Street.’ | 
London: Chapman and Hall | (Limited) 1883. | Ail 
rights reserved,” 
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There is a portrait of Mr. Wm. Bennet 
prefixed to this edition. 

The pseudonym ‘‘ Lee Gibbons, Student of 
Law,” appearing on the title-page of ‘The 
Cavalier, was assumed on account of its 
having been his mother's maiden name. In 
addition to the novels ‘ The King of the Peak,’ 
‘The Cavalier,’ ‘ Malpas,’ and ‘ Owain Goch,’ 
Mr. W. Bennet also wrote frequently in 7’he 
Reliquary. No mention is made either of 
his real name or pseudonym in Allibone’s 
‘Dictionary.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 





Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The History of England from Addington’s Adminis- 
tration gp 4 Close of William IV.’s Reign. By 
the Hon. George C. Brodrick, D.C.L. Completed 
and revised by J. K. Fotheringham, M.A. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

AFTER the first volume of ‘The Political History 

of England,’ which saw the light during the present 
ear, and dealt with pre-Norman times, a wide 

eap is made to vol. xi., covering the period between 

1801 and 1837, thus ending at the accession of 

Victoria. The task of composition was in this 

case entrusted to the late Warden of Merton, by 

whom it was in great part accomplished. At the 
time of his lamented death in 1903 three chapters 
were unwritten, and one, the last, was incomplete. 

The whole required also to be recast in order to 

meet the plan of the series. In this emergency 

recourse was had to Mr. Fotheringham, whose 
assistance in the portion dealing with foreign 
affairs had from the outset been invited. Under 
his charge the necessary alterations and additions 
have been reverently and competently made, the 
expression of Dr. Brodrick’s views, and, where 
possible, his words, having been scrupulously 
retained. ‘ 
The early chapters of the work are necessarily a 
history of Europe rather than of England. Napoleon, 
by his personality no less than by his actions, 
dominated the whole period until, if not after, his 
confinement at St. Helena. One of the first and 
most important actions of the Addington Ministry 

(a bequest from that of Pitt) was the dispatch of a 

naval expedition to Copenhagen, 12 March, 1801, 

and the consequent fighting of the battle of the 

Baltic, for the sake of breaking up the Northern 

Confederacy, already dissolved, though the fact 

was not generally known, by the assassination of 

the Tzar Paul, its lifeand soul. This murder, by 
depriving Napoleon of a trusted ally, prepared him 
to accept the treaty of Amiens, the rupture of | 
which was followed on 16 May, 1803, by the an- | 
nouncement to both Houses of Parliament of a | 
declaration of war. Ireland was a disturbing | 
element, and the movement for Catholic emancipa- | 
tion was passing into new hands, when it was ‘no | 
longer led by Catholic lords and bishops, but was a | 
peasant movement, headed by the unscrupulous | 

demagogue O'Connell.” In the summer of 1803 a 

rebellion, instigated by French — and headed | 

by Robert Emmet, broke out in Ireland, and after | 





leading to the brutal murder of the Chief Justice, 
Lord Kilwarden, fizzled out in presence of the 
opposition of ‘‘a handful of troops.” The battle of 
Austerlitz was followed by the death of Pitt, and 
later in the same year by that of Fox. A long 
chapter is devoted to the Peninsular War, from its 
origin to the battle of Toulouse, while one less 
long depicts ‘ The Downfall of Napoleon.’ Chap. vii. 
deals with Vienna and Waterloo, and includes the 
surrender of Napoleon and his imprisonment at 
St. Helena. A troublous time succeeded, marked 
by the Spa Fields Riot, the Manchester Massacres, 
the prosecution of William Hone, the death of 
George III. and of the Princess Charlotte, the 
murder of Kotzebue, the Cato Street Conspiracy, 
and the suicide of Castlereagh. Catholic Emanci- 
pation and the Reform movement were the great 
domestic questions, followed sed longo intervallo by 
religious movements and Poor Law reforms. An 
important chapter, the penultimate, is occupied 
with British India; and a concluding one—to 
portions of which it is possible to take exception— 
with literature and social progress. 

It is, of course, difficult to follow our authors 
over so wide a field. A good account is given of 
the conditions of maritime warfare in the war of 
1812 between England and America. Among note- 
worthy features in an admirable volume are the 
estimates of character. That formed of Castlereagh 
is high: ‘‘When he met with his tragical end, the 
brutal shouts of exultation raised by a portion of 
the crowd at his funeral were the expression of 
sheer ignorance, and not of intelligent public 
opinion. He was a Tory, in days when most 
patriots were Tories, and he was a Tory of the 
best type; and we of a later generation can see 
that few statesmen of George III.’s reign have left 
a purer reputation or rendered greater services to 
their country.” In striking contrast with these 
utterances are those against Daniel O'Connell, a 
sample of which we have already given. Some- 
thing is said in favour of George IV., who, it is 
stated, possessed many royal gifts: ‘He was a 
man of no ordinary ability, with a fine presence. 
courtly manners, various accomplishments, an 
clear-sighted intelligence on every subject within 
the sphere of his duties. But all these kingly quali- 
ties were marred by a heartlessness which rendered 
him incapable of true love or friendship, and a 
duplicity which made it impossible for him to 
retain the respect of his ministers.” _ 

This is an enlightened and illuminatory work. 
Excellent features in it are maps of Great Britain, 
Spain and Portugal, and India. The first shows 
the parliamentary representation after the Reform 
Bill. Four volumes of the work have now appeared. 


The Old Testament in Greek.—Part I. Genesis. 
Edited by A. E. Brooke, B.D., and N. McLean, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

THE first instalment of the long-expected edition 

of the Septuagint, which was projected at Cam- 

bridge nearly a quarter of a century ago, now lies 
before us. When we examine it we can understand 
why its appearance has been so long delayed. It 
consists of the text of Genesis with an extra- 
ordinarily copious apparatus of readings, for which 
all the extant uncials have been consulted, the 

Vatican MS. being taken asa basis. The distinc- 

tive feature of the present work is a collation of a 

large number of cursive MSS.—more than thirty— 

not hitherto properly utilized, together with read- 
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ings suggested by the Armenian and Ethiopic 
versions, and those gleaned from the occasional 
quotations occurring in Chrysostom and Theodoret. 
Special weight is assigned to the old Latin version. 
The labour involved in such an undertaking must 
have been enormous, and the editors have laid all 


scholars under deep obligation by the thoroughness | 


and accuracy with which they have carried out 
what many would consider to be an irksome 
task. 

Their work modestly aspires only to be regarded 
as a trustworthy collection of textual material, and 
not a definitive edition ; but it will certainly goa 
long way towards supplying that desirable result. 
The second part, it is announced, will contain 
Exodus and Leviticus; and the Octateuch will be 
completed in four parts, forming the first volume. 
The book is printed in a manner worthy of the 
University Press. 


Documents illustrating Elizabethan Poetry. Edited 
by Laurie Magnus, M.A. (Routledge & Sons.) 
To *The English Library ” have been added in a 
convenient shape Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Apologie’ 
and the treatises of George Puttenham and William 
Webbe. They are accompanied by valuable intro- 
ductions and notes, and supply in a very handy 
shape some valuable early criticism until modern 

and favoured days all but inaccessible. 


The People’s Prayers. By E. G. C. F. Atchley. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In this * Alcuin Club Tract’ the author traces the 
Litany of the Book of Common Prayer, as well as 
the medieval English Litany, to the responsorial 
type of service used in the first centuries of 
Christianity, when priest and people answered 
each the other in brief orisons. He refers to the 
early use of Kyrie Eleison, ** Lord, have mercy upon 
us,” as a response, but he does not mention that it 
was borrowed from the Pagans. 


French Abbreviations, Commercial, Financial, and 
General. By Edward Latham. (Effingham 
Wilson.) 

Tus is another useful compilation by Mr. Latham, 
whose name in connexion with works of reference 
and the materials of which they are composed is 
pleasantly conspicuous in our columns. A preface 
supplies much curious information not generally 
possessed, a legal aspects of the question, 
for such in France have an existence. 


Famous Sayings and their Authors. By Edward 

Latham. Second Edition. (Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Ix accordance with the suggestions of critics, a 
subject index has been added to the second edition 
of this useful and attractive volume of Sonnen- 
schein’s ‘* Dictionaries of Quotations.” This, which 
occupies nearly one hundred pages, forms a very 
helpful and valuable feature. 


To “*The Universal Library” of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons have been made some important 
additions. Two of these consist of the Lavengro 
and The Zincali of George Borrow, which, with 
‘The Romany Rye’ and ‘The Bible in Spain,’ 
constitute the most readable and fascinating works 
of the series. A third is vol. ii. of Landor’s 
Imaginary Dialogues, and contains the ‘ Dialogues 
of Sovereigns and Statesmen’; a fourth is Walt 
Whitman's Democratic Vistas and other papers; 


while a fifth is Sir Edward Creasy’s 7'he Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World from Marathon to 
Waterloo, a work in its day of great celebrity, and 
still capable of administering much edification and 
delight. 


Two volumes of Matthew Arnold’s poetry are 
added to the greatly enlarged ‘‘ Muses’ Library,” 
One of these contains the Drama and Prize Poems, 
comprising ‘Merope’ and ‘Empedocles on Etna.’ 
The second includes the poems J'he Forsaken 
Merman, The Scholar Gipsy, &c., but not ‘ Thyrsis,’ 
which we suppose is still copyright. These are 
edited by Mr. Laurie Maguus, who supplies excel- 
lent introductions. After perusing afresh ‘The 
Forsaken Merman’ we cannot agree with the 
criticism that Arnold had a river, not a sea mind— 
“potamic,” not * thalassic.” 


Verpi’s Il Trovatore and_ Rigoletto, both by 
Francis Burgess, constitute Nos. x. and xi. of the 
— at the Opera,’ issued from the De La More 
ress, 


THE par hapeagrcn. 7 portion of the ‘Oxford Dic- 
tionary’ is a double section, and takes vol. vii. 
O—P, as far as “piper.” This section contains 
4,716 words and 13,759 illustrative quotations, 
Science and philosophy are conspicuous. Dr. 
Murray notes that the group of gp is 
with difficulty compressed into fifteen columns, 
and includes no fewer than 240, all except three 
being of the nineteenth century, and all except six 
consequent upon the introduction of photography 
in 1839. Among articles of special interest are 
those on picnic, Pilgrim Fathers, pimpernel, and 
pin-pricks. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


L. CuLLEeToN, A. GARDINER, and A. L. MAyHEWw 
(‘* Pogrom ”).—Explained ante, p. 197. 

J. CourTENAY (‘‘ Courtenays, Earl of Devon”).— 
Short notices of many holders of this title will be 
found in Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ s.v. ‘ Devon,’ 

A. BippEuu (‘Before me lie dark waters”),— 
Reply anticipated at p. 437. 

M. E. Pootr.—Replies to ‘‘ Enigma by C. J. Fox ” 
were printed ante, pp. 32, 97; and to “The old 
house by the lindens stood ” at p. 295. 

D. Murray (“‘ Plane”).—-Anticipated ante, p. 452, 

NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
| to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 

tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
| lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 








